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Amadeus, of Savoy, 41-43. 

American union, the, 233—the question of 
secession, 234—the union artificial, 235, 
236—divergence of North and South, 
236, 237—slavery supported by Con- 
gress, 238—causes of secession, 239—the 
* Tariff’ question, 240, 241 — Helper’s 
Impending Crisis, 240, n.—composition 
of the rival armies, 242—Federal finan- 
cial difficulties, 243—the slave question, 
243, 244—the subjugation of the South 
hopeless, 244, 245—the certain dissolu- 
tion of the union, 245—the material 
wellbeing of the Americans, 246—mob- 
rule, 247—rapid decline of the political 
and moral element in America, 248-250 
—mode of electing the President, 251— 
removal of civil and military servants 
by each new President, 252—moral de- 
terioration, 253, 254—want of restraint, 
255—hopefulness of the present change, 
257—state of education in America, 258 
—question of the disruption of the union 
into several states, 259-262—intestine 
wars, 263—salutary effects of the dis- 
solution, 264—the slavery question, 265, 
266—feelings of North and South to- 
wards the Negro, 267—bearing of the 
dissolution on slavery, 268-272. 

Army, sanitary improvement in the, 153— 
the pioneers of sanitary reform, 153~— 
report of royal commission on the sani- 
tary condition of the army, 154—com- 
mittee appointed to make inquiries re- 
garding barrack and hospital accommo- 
dation, 155—overcrowding and defective 
ventilation, 156, 157—what stands in 
the way of improvements, 158—report 
of improvements effected, 159—extended 
barrack accommodation required, 160— 
desirability of employing soldiers in the 
erection of barracks, 161, 162—duties 
assigned to medical officers regarding 
sanitary improvements, 163, 164—suc- 
cess attending the appointment of a 
medical officer for sanitary purposes, 
165—the royal warrant and establish- 


ment of a military medical school at! 


Chatam, 166—Lord Herbert's sanitary 
labours, 167—the training school sys- 
tem, 168—hospital for the treatment of 
the sick wives and children of soldiers, 
168—memorial to Lord Herbert, 169. 

Arnold’s, Mr Matthew, criticism of Homer, 
346—the ‘grand style,’ 347—narrative 
poetry, 349 —affected style of Mr Arnold, 
350-—English hexameters, 351—Hector’s 
reply to Andromache, 352—Helen on the 
walls of Troy, 352. 

Astronomy of the ancients—see Lewis, Sir 
G. C. 
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Austria and Scotland, peasants and poets 
of, 118—resemblances of character be- 
tween the Scotch and Austrian pea- 
santry, 119--resemblance of language, 
120-122—Burns and Stelzhammer, 123 
—‘Mein Miiederl,’ 124—fathers of the 
poets, 125—native dialects, 127—want 
of aim in Stelzhammer, 128—an Aus- 
trian peasant’s home, 129-131—supersti- 
tion, 133—‘ Irrwurzen,’ 134—love songs, 
135— honesty and uprightness, 138. 


Bautain, the Abbé, 445. 

Belgiojoso, the Princes, History of the 
House of Savoy—see Savoy, History of 
the House of. 

Blackie, Professor, on the translation of 
Homer into a rhyming metre, 367— 
Thersites, 369. 

Browning, Mrs, the poems and works of, 
514—>present position in literature and art 
held by women, 515—genius of Mrs 
Browning, 516—incongruities in her 
writings, 517—want of humour, 518— 
early London life of the poetess, 519— 
its after effects, 519, 520—‘He giveth 
His beloved sleep,’ 522—love sonnets, 
523-526 —the personal element in 
Mrs Browning’s poems, 526—descrip- 
tive powers, 527—poet-pictures, 528— 
‘ Aurora Leigh,’ 529-530— Last Poems,’ 
531-534. 


Camarsac, M. Lafon de, on ceramic decora- 
tion, 183. 

Catullus, the poems of, 204—defects of 
translations, 205, 206—Mr Martin’s 
rhymed metres, 207, 208—characteristics 
of Catullus, 209—his dissipation, 210, 
211—his demerits, 212, 213—his love 
poems, 214, 215—‘ Remorse,’ 217, 218— 
Horaceand Lydia, 219—Catullus’ friend- 
ships, 220-224—vivacity of disposition, 
225, 226—Priapus, 227— Peleus and 
Thetis, 228—Spencer’s Epithalamium, 
229—marriage poems, 230-232. 

Charles Albert, of Piedmont, 53. 

China, health of the army during the late 
war in, 165. 

Clarend»n, the Earl of, letter to Lord 
Lockhart, 116. ; 

Clark, George, case of, 483, 484. 

Commemoration of 1662, the, 381—conse- 
quence of the Act of Uniformity, 381— 
various histories of the Puritans, 382— 
the position occupied by the Puritans, 383 
—their theology, 383, 384—the ‘ Book of 
Sports,’ 385—immorality of the country 
clergy, 386—religious state of the pea- 
santry, 386—causes tending tothe spread 
of Puritanism, 387—religious persecu- 
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tion, 387 — Baxter, 388 —remonstrance 
by the Puritan divines to Cromwell, 389 
—Cromwell and the Puritans, 390— 
Conference at the Savoy, 391, 392— 
revision of, the Prayer-book, 393—in- 
tention of the framers of the Act of Uni- 
formity, 394-396—position of the Puri- 
tans, 396—provisions of the Act of Uni- 
formity, 394-399—it receives the Royal 
assent, 400—the ejected ministers, 400— 
ejections under the Act of Uniformity 
compared with those at the Reformation, 
401-403—sufferings of the ejected Puri- 
tans, 403—the Act of Uniformity disas- 
trous to the Church, 405-408—dearth of 
talent in the Church of England, 408, 
409—danger of the Church of England, 
410, 411. 

Colonies, our, 535—former mode of govern- 
ing our Colonies, 536—change caused 
by our commercial tariff, 537—what is 
the pecuniary value of the colonies? 
538—value of trade with Canada and 
Australia, 540—trade with the East 
Indies, 541—West Indian trade, 543— 
the cost to the home government in re- 
taining the colonies, 544—are the co- 
lonies a source of greatness to England ? 
545, 546—Tocqueville on the English 
posessions, 546, n.—duty of England to- 
wards her colonies, 547-552—to what 
extent ought the colonies to be con- 
trolled in their self-government? 553— 
quarrels between colonists and natives, 
554—military defence of the colonies, 
555—relation between colonists and na- 
tive tribes, 556-560. 

Cook, Mr, on Ideology and Subscription, 
305. 

Craik, Professor, on the genius of Chaucer, 

421—his estimate of Dryden’s poetry, 


424, 
Cramb’s, Mr John, photographic pictures, 
Cyclopes, the home of, 376. 
Dunkirk, battle of, 103-105. 


Ellicott, Professor, on Scripture and its in- 
terpretation, 299. 

Emanuel Philibert, 46-48. 

England and Scotland, early poetry of, 
412, 414—fascination of English litera- 
ture, 415—the preparatory period, 419— 
Chaucer, 421—characteristics of early 
English literature, 423—Dryden, 424— 
influence of the restoration on literature, 
425428—its characteristics, 429—ballad 
literature, 431. 

England, the Church of, respondent to the 
‘Essays and Reviews,’ 273—authorship of 
‘ Aids to Faith,’ and ‘ Replies to “ Essays 
and Reviews,”’ 274-278—miracles, 278- 
284—prophecy, 285-290—the Pentateuch 
and Inspiration, 290, 291—the Mosaic 
record of creation, 291-299—interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, 299, 301—the death of 
Christ, 301-304—on inspiration, 304— 








Mr Haddon on Rationalism, 304—TIdeo- 
logy and Subscription, 305—‘ The Idea 
of the National Church,’ 306—a counter 
challenge, 306-308—the one solution of 
the great problem, 309—Socinianism, 
309-311—reformation doctrine, 312, 313. 

English Puritanism—see Commemoration 
of 1662. 


Fargier’s, Mr, process, 180. 

Fenton’ s, Mr Rogers, wax paper process, 
176. 

Floods, devastations caused by, 337. 

Fothergill’s, Mr, improvement on collodio- 
albumen process, 176. 

French clergy, present movements among 
the, 433—the positive philosophy, 434— 
the soul of society, 435—national resur- 
rection, 436—signs of transition, 437— 
light and shadow, 438—the church and 
the spirit of the age, 439—French con- 
tests with the Pope, 440—the Church of 
France, 441—Port Royal, 442—the re- 
volution, 443—the French Church since 
the revolution, 444—the Abbé Bautain, 
445—the Abbé Gabriel, 446-452. 


Gabriel, the Abbé, 446 — Théodicée Pra- 
tique, 447—Hegel, 448—the indefinite, 
449—the existence of God, 450—tran- 
substantiation, 451—the letter and the 
spirit, 452. 

Geological changes in Scotland—see Scot- 
land, geological changes in. 

Grey, Lord, on sanitary improvement in 
the army, 154. 

Grey’s, Mr Le, wax paper process, 176. 

Guizot and the Papacy, 139, 140—preva- 
lent attacks on Christianity, 141—the 
supernatural, 141-144—temporal power 
of the Papacy, 145-148—Italian Inde- 
pendence, 148—the Papacy, 150—atti- 
tude of Protestants, 151 


Hector and Andromache, 352, 371. 

Herbert, Lord—see Army, sanitary im- 
provement in the. 

Highland scenery, 10. 

Homeric critics and translators, 345—Mr 
Arnold’s criticism of Honier, 346—Mr 
Newman’s views on Homer, 353-367— 
Professor Blackie on the translation of 
Homer, 367-370—Mr Gladstone’s ren- 
dering of Achilles and his horses, 370— 
Mr Wright’s translation, 371—Mr Wors- 
ley and the Spenserian stanza, 373-379 
—an adequate translation of the Iliad 
hardly to be hoped for, 379. 

Humbert, the founder of the House of 
Savoy, 39. 


India, soldiers’ workshops in, 162. 

Insane, treatment of the, in workhouses, 
460-465. 

‘Trrwurzen,’ 134. 

Italian landscape, 11. 

Italian risings against the Austrians in 
1848, 56. 
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James, Sir H., application of peety 
in the reduction of engravings, 198. 

Joubert, M., method of producing on glass 
photographic and other pictures in ena- 
mel colours, 184. 

Julia and Manlius, marriage of, 230. 


Laud’s Archbishop, attempt to enforce the 
‘ Book of Sports,’ 385, 387—his cruelties, 
387. 

Lewis, Sir G. C., on the astronomy of the 
ancients, 485— various histories of astro- 
nomy, 486—prevailing ignorance of. the 
earth’s form, 486—on the early measures 
of time by years, 488—observations on 
the fixed stars and planets by the Greeks, 
490—discoveries of Thales, 491—the 
Metonic cycle, 492—the Philolaic sys- 
tem, 493—periodic times of the planets, 
494—time measured by water-clocks and 
sun-dials, 495—the geometric system, 
495—discoveries of Hipparchus, 497— 
solar and lunar eclipses, 498—Julius 
Cesar reforms the calendar, 500—con- 
trivances for measuring time, 501—the 
mathematical system, 501, 502—Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian astronomers, 503, 
504—chronology of the Egyptians, 505 
—Bunsen’s method of transmuting the 
Egyptian chronology, 506, 507—Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs, 508—great works in 
the East, 509—Sir G. C. Lewis’ estimate 
of astronomy, 510-512. 

Lockhart of Lee, Sir William, 88—his 
early years, 89—flight to the continent, 
90—receives his commission as colonel 
in the Scotch army, 90—surrenders 
to the English, 90—obtains his li- 
berty, and returns to Scotland, 91—gives 
his adhesion to Cromwell, 93—marries 
the niece of Cromwell, and is appointed 
as one of the council of state, 93—Crom- 
well’s French alliance, 94—Lockhart 
appointed ambassador to the French 
court, 94—his reception in Paris, .95— 
character of his mission, 96—exercises 
his influence on behalf of the Reformed, 
97—his diplomacy, 98—English sol- 
diers landed in France, 99—tactics of 
Turenne, 100—taking of Mardyke, 101 
—Lockhart appointed to the command 
of the English forces on the continent, 
102—Dunkirk invested, 103—battle of 
Dunkirk, 104—Dunkirk capitulated, 105 
Lockhart appointed governor of the city, 
106—death of Cromwell, 107—the Pyr- 
enean conferences, 109—interview be- 
tween Lockhart and Don Louis, 110— 
stedfast under temptation, 111, 112— 
Lockhart employed by Charles II., 113 
—appointed ambassador at Paris, 114— 
he upholds the dignity of his appoint- 
ment, 114, 115—his sympathy with the 
Earl of ‘Clarendon, 116 — Lockhart’s 
death, 116. 

Lunacy legislation, 453—asylums in Eng- 

land, 454—in Ireland, 454—improve- 

ments adopted in the treatment of the 
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insane, 455—non-restraint system, 456 
—legislative interference, 457—Report 
of Royal Commissioners, 458—pauper 
lunatics, 458, 459 —their treatment in 
workhouses, 460-465—improvements in 
Scotch asylums, 466—legislative inter- 
ference in Scotland, 467—philanthropic 
exertions of Miss Dix, 468—appointment 
of a Royal Commission, 469—appoint- 
ment ofalunacy board, 470—deficiency of 
asylum accommodation, 471—opposition 
offered to the Act of 1857, 472, 473—in- 
sane should not all be pauperised, 474- 

476—Reports of Lunacy Board, 476, 
477—lunacy wards of workhouses un- 
suitable for patients, 478—the asylum 
preferred to the workhouse by the 
patients, 479—question of the cost of 
maintenance of the insane, 480—Regula- 
tion Bill of the Lord Chancellor, 482— 
case of George Clark, 483, 484. 


Mansel, Professor, on miracles, 278-284. 
Martin, Mr—see Catullus. 

M‘Caul, Rev. Dr, on prophecy, 287-290—on 
the Mosaic record of creation, 292-294. 
Miracles, Professor Mansel on the truth of, 

278-284. 
Modern Painters, extracts from Mr Rus- 
kin’s work on, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 20, 33, 35. 


Newman’s, Mr, views on Homer, 353— 
Achilles and his horses, 354 -—— Homer 
quaint and antiquated, 355—errors in 
Mr Newman’s argument, 357 —quaint- 
ness of Mr Newman’s translation, 359— 
the poetic conceptions of Homer, 360. 

Nice, siege of in 1543, 45. 


Papacy—see Guizot and the Papacy. 
Peat-mosses, their orign, 339-342. 
Photographic art, recent progress of, 170 
—rapidity of the progress, 171—-dis- 
coveries of M. Niepse de St Victor, 171 
—Mr Cramb’s photograpic pictures, 172 
—the wet collodion process, 173, 174— 
the dry collodion process, 175—the pro- 
cess of Dr J. M. Taupenot, 175—im- 
provements on Dr Taupenot’s process, 
176—the wax-paper and metagelatine 
process, 177—the bichromate of potash, 
178—the carbon process, 179, 180—new 
uraneum process, 181—photography by 
absorption, 182—the prize of Tremont 
awarded to M. Niepce, 183—the cer- 
amic decoration process, 183—M. Jou- 
bert’s system, 185—on the production of 
the colours of nature, 185, 186—photo- 
graphic instruments, 187, 188—is photo- 
graphy one of the fine arts? 189—pho- 
tography furnishes the materials of art, 
190—celestial photography, 193-196— 
microscopic photographs, 196, 197—Sir 
Henry James’ discovery, 198—liability 
of photographs to fade, 198—heliographic 
engravings, 199, 200—cartes de visite, 
200—application of photography to geo- 
logy, 201—stereoscopic views, 202. 
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Pinacothek, the, of Munich, Mr Ruskin on 
the St Barbara and the St Elisabeth 
pictures, 9. 

Pine trees, Mr Ruskin’s description of, 8. 

Poems, ‘ Irrwurzen,’ 134—Gsiingl,’ 135. 

Princes, sketch of celebrated, of the house 
of Savoie—Humbert, of Savoy, 40— 
Counts Amadeus, 41-43. 

Prophecy, 285-290. 

Puritanism, English,—see Commemoration 
of 1662. 


Report of Committee appointed to inquire 
into sanitary condition of barracks and 
hospitals, 156-159. 

Reports of Commissioners in Lunacy, 460, 
462, 464, 465, 476, 477. 

Rorison, Rev. G., on the resurrection of 
the Redeemer, 295. 

Rose, Rey. H. J., on prophecy, 285, 286. 

Rose, Sir Hugh, testimony to the success 
of soldiers’ workshops in India, 162. 

Ruskin, Mr John, the writings of, 1— 
Modern Painters, his representative 
work, 3—use and abuse of technicalities, 
4—-simplicity of Mr Ruskin’s style, 5— 
his powers as an artist, 6—his unwearied 
observation of nature, 7—description of 
pine trees, 8—astonishing power of in- 
terpreting pictures, 9—descriptions of 
landscapes, 10, 11—Mr Ruskin’s ten- 
dency to overdo, 12—prevailing ignor- 
ance regarding pictures, 13—Mr Rus- 
kin’s trick of imputing motives, 14—his 
unbecoming language, 15—he is desti- 
tute of the logical faculty, 16—want of 
method, 17—his omissions, 18—imitation 
in art, 19—the truth of beauty, 20—the 
true aim of the artist, 21, 22—Mr Rus- 
kin’s test whereby to judge of pictures, 
22, 23—lines on a portrait by Titian, 23 
—the province of art, 24—second-rate 
art, 25—the suggestiveness of Turner, 
26, 27—Mr Ruskin’s literary extrava- 
gances, 28—his inaccuracies, 30—his 
historical and political opinions, 31— 
gloomy views of the present, 33, 34—the 
religious feeling which pervades Mr 
Ruskin’s writings, 35, 36. 


Savoy, History of the house of, 37—sketch 
of the Princes Belgiojoso, 37—her ap- 
pearance as an authoress, 38—rise of the 
house of Savoy, 39—matrimonial al- 
liances, 40—chivalry of the knights of 
Savoy, 41—history of the counts of Sa- 
voy, 41, 42—the ducal period, 43—ac- 
quisition of the kingdom of Cyprus, 44 
—the siege of Nice, 45—Emanuel Phili- 
bert, 46-48—French policy in Piedmont, 
49—siege of Turin, 49— treaty of Utrecht, 
50—Sicily captured by the Spaniards, 
51—policy of Victor-Amadeus, 51—his 
abdication, 52—attempts to resume the 
reins of government, 52—his captivity 





—Charles Emanuel IT., 54—Austria and 
Charles Albert, 55, 57—Austrian atroci- 
ties in Milan, 57, x.—Victor Emanuel 
and Count Cavour, 58—preparation for 
the struggle for Italian independence, 
58, 59—anecdote of Victor Emanuel, 60, 
61 


Scotland, geological changes in historic 


times, 314—geology a thing of the pre- 
sent as well as of the past, 315—the pre- 
historic annals of the country, 315, 316 
—the events of the past two thousand 
years, 317-319—agencies of change, 319 
—proof of recent upheaval in Scotland, 
320-323—prevalence of earthquakes, 324 
—subterranean and surface agencies, 325 
—changes effected by the action of waves, 
325-336—the operations of rivers and 
rains, 336-338 — magnitude of ancient 
forests, 338—origin of peat-mosses, 338- 
342—extinct animals, 342, 343—changes 
effected by man, 343, 344. 


Sea, action of the waves of, on the coast, 


325-336. 


St Victor, M. Niepcede, photographic 


material, 171—discovers photography 
by absorption, 182—is adjudged a prize 
by the Academy of Science, 183. 


| Supernatural, faith in the, 141. 


Thomson, Rev. Dr, on the death of Christ, 


301-304. 


Turin, garrisoned by the French, 54. 
Turin, siege of, 49. 


Ulysses, address of, to Nausicaa, 376. 


| Utrecht, the treaty of, 50, 51. 


| Victor Amandus I., 49. 
| Victor Emanuel, 57, 60, 61. 





Vigna, an artillery sergeant, and Victor 


Emanuel, 60, 61. 


Women, our single, 62—new phases of 


woman’s life, 63, 64—their social posi- 
tion, 65, 66—expansion of woman’s 
heart and mind, 67—woman’s sphere, 
68, 69—the question of remunerative 
employment for women, 70—yearly re- 
port of the British Beneficent Society, 
70, 71, %.—woman’s real work, 71, 72— 
her absorption in her work, 73—organ- 
ised female labour needed, 75, 76— 
various ways of Christian consecration, 
77, 78—founding of a cottage hospital 
at Middlesborough, 79—opening of a 
convalescent house at Coalham, 80— 
benefit of accumulated experience, 81, 
82—Mrs Jameson on hospitals and pri- 
sons, 83—reclamation of fallen women, 
84, 85—employment of women as Scrip- 
ture-readers, 85, 86—efforts of woman 
should be aided by man, 87. 


Worsley’s, Mr, translation of the Odyssey 


in the Spenserian stanza, 345-379. 


and death, 583—Charles Emanuel I., 53 | Wright’s, Mr, translation of Homer, 371. 
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